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such as ye would not" (<f>o/3ovfjuu yap, p.-q 7rcos 

iXdo>v ov^ otovs OiXm, evpw ifnois, Kay<o evpedm v/uv 

olov ov 6i\ere : timeo enim ne forte veniens non 
quales volo inveniam vos : et ego invetiiar a vobis 
qualem non vultis). 

HUBEET G. ShEABIN. 
Transylvania, University. 



Chaucee and Sir Aiding ar. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — To Mr. Lincoln R. Gibbs's interesting 
list of parallel passages supporting Professor 
Liddell's interpretation of Chaucer's Knight's 
Tale, vv. 975-977, printed in your November 
issue, may be added the following fairly close 
parallel from the ballad of Sir Aldingar (Child's 
Collection, no. 59, A, stanza 43). 

" The litle one pulld forth a well good sword, 
I-wis itt was all of guilt ; 
It cast light there over that feild, 
It shone soe all of guilt." 

This appearance of the idea in popular poetry 
shows that to the mind of the people it did not 
seem too violent an exaggeration. But to Bishop 
Percy it evidently appeared strained, as the 
similar conception in Chaucer has seemed to his 
editors, for in polishing this ballad for his 
Reliques, the Bishop altered the passage to the 
following more colorless and commonplace form. 

"The boye pulld forth a well good sworde, 
So gilt it dazzled the ee." 

(Reliques, ed. Wheatley, vol. n, p. 60.) 

VlEGINIA C. GlLDEBSLEEVE. 

Barnard College, Columbia University. 



A Note on Speech Melody. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — I desire to call attention to the striking 
rhythmical quality to be observed in the prose of 
Wilhelm Hesse, the author of Peter Camenzind, 
and one of the leading novelists of Germany to- 
day. In trying, casually, to ascertain the personal 
rhythm of this author, with the much discussed 
theory of Eduard Sievers in mind, I caught myself 
in a hardly more than semi-conscious attempt to 
read as if I were scanning dactylic hexameter. 
After that, of course, the effort became fully con- 
scious ; curiously enough, I had little trouble in 
producing (by means of moderate slurring) the 
general effect of hexameters, nay sometimes of 
elegiac meter, as e. g., p. 205 : 

Leider hat sich gezeigt, dass der kleine Mattheo Spinelli 

wirklich, wie ich stets gesagt V habe, ein Bosewicht ist. 



I need hardly say that but few lines in the novel 
permit of absolute scansion. I am merely pointing 
out the odd phenomenon of a dactylic type of 
personal prose rhythm in a German writer, with- 
out drawing any of the self-suggesting inferences. 
Probably for the specimens of perfect distichs 
we should have to assume intentional versification, 
as when we come to lines like the following : 

Feierlich schwiegen umher die silbrig umdiinsteten Berge, 
der fast vollige Mond hing in der blaulichen Nacht. 

In such cases we are merely left to wonder at the 
adoption, by a modern of moderns, of the old- 
fashioned Dickensonian device. 



Otto Helleb. 



Washington University, St. Louis. 



The Metee op Collins' s Ode to Evening. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — It is commonly said that Collins derived 
the meter of his Ode to Evening from Milton's 
translation of the fifth ode of the first book of 
Horace. That there is some connection between 
the two poems seems almost certain since they are 
written in the same unrimed form which is not 
blank verse and is very rare in English. The 
only difference is that the later ode is divided into 
stanzas. Furthermore, Collins drew the struc- 
ture, meter, and phrasing of other poems from 
Milton and borrowed expressions from him in 
this ode. 1 There is good reason, however, for 
thinking that the stanza of The Ode to Evening 
is derived, not directly from Milton, but thru 
some of the latter' s imitators. 

The first person after Milton to use this stanza 
seems to have been Thomas Warton, Senior. In 
a volume of his poems published in 1745, three 
years after his death, was included an Ode to 
Taste in the meter of Milton's translation. Like 
it, the ode was not divided into stanzas, Thomas 
Warton, Junior, the author of the History of 
English Poetry, also made two translations from 
Horace "After the Manner of Milton " the date 
of neither the composition nor the publication of 
which have I been able to discover. These two 
translations are divided into stanzas. 

Between May, 1745 and June, 1746/ Joseph 

1 Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn. 11-12. 

What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn. 

Lyeidas, 28. 
Or upland fallows grey. SI. 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray . . . 
The upland hamlets will invite. L' Allegro, 71, 92. 

2 John Woll's Biographical Memoirs of Joseph Warton, 
L, 1806, p. 14, n. For the date of. Athenseum Press, 
Collins, p. xx, n. 



January, 1910.] 
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Warton wrote to his brother Thomas, "Collins 
met me in Surrey, at Guildford races, when I 
wrote out for him my odes, and he like wise com- 
municated some of his to me ; and being both in 
very high spirits we took courage, resolved to join 
our forces and to publish them immediately. ' ' In 
December, 1746, at least six months after this 
meeting occurred, the two poets published their 
work separately. Warton' s eighth poem is To a 
Fountain. Imitated from Horace, Ode XIII, Booh 
III. The fact that this is in the meter of Mil- 
ton' s translation and that it is a paraphrase of an 
ode by the same Latin author, makes clear the 
debt to the Puritan poet. 3 Yet the idea of em- 
ploying this form was in all probability suggested 
by the previous use of it by Warton' s father. 
This is the more likely because the recent death 
of the latter and the possibility that the son was 
collecting his verses for publication at the time 
he made the paraphrase. Collins' s volume con- 
tained the Ode to Evening. Collins must have 
known Milton's translation and was doubtless 
more or less influenced by it in his choice of the 
meter for his ode. Milton's poem is certainly 
much more likely to inspire imitation than those 
of the Wartons. Yet the idea of employing this 
meter was, in all probability, suggested to him 
thru the use of it by the Warton family. Collins 
was a schoolmate of Joseph's, and, from the letter 
quoted, it is apparent that the two remained good 
friends. It is quite likely that Collins came to 
know the Ode to Taste of his friend's father 
while he and Joseph were at Winchester or later 
when they were at Oxford. The Ode to Taste, 
which is somewhat similar to The Ode to Evening 
may well have suggested to Collins the idea of 
using Milton's unrimed stanza for his great lyric. 
The hint may have come, however, from hearing 
Joseph Warton read his poems at Guildford races, 
or from Thomas Warton Junior's translations — 
in which as in The Ode to Evening the stanzas are 
separated — or from all three. 

The appearance of this very unusual meter in 
two volumes of verse published the same month 
by two friends can scarcely be a coincidence ; 
Joseph Warton' s use of it can easily be explained ; 
it seems almost certain, therefore, that the idea of 
employing it came to Collins from some member of 
the Warton family. 

Raymond D. Havens. 

Rochester, New York. 



3 To be sure, this is also the meter of the original and 
accordingly might seem to be the most natural one to 
employ, but an examination of other translations and of 
one's own experience in this line will, I think, make 
clear that a metrical translation of an ode is naturally 
rimed. It will be remembered that Marvel 1's Horatian 
Ode on OromweWs Return is in this same meter and is 
rimed. Furthermore, in view of the use of the same very 
rare meter by his father and brother and their derivation 
of it from Milton, there is every reason for thinking that 
Joseph Warton got it from the same source. 



Loed Byeon's Stanzas to the Po again. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — Some days after reading the proofs of 
my communication to the last number of this 
journal (December, 1909), I observed in Richard 
Edgcumbe's recent book, Byron : The Last Phase, 
p. 299, the suggestion that the Stanzas to the Po 
" were adapted, from a fragment written in early 
life, to meet the conditions of 1819," and that 
Byron, in composing these lines, really had in 
mind not the Countess Guiccioli, but Mary Cha- 
worth (with whom, as appears from Mr. Edg- 
cumbe's work, the poet maintained a hitherto 
unsuspected intimacy in 1813), then (1819) re- 
siding at Colwick Hall on the Trent. This sug- 
gestion that the poem is an adaptation of an earlier 
one is rather striking, in view of the fact that Mr. 
Edgcumbe was writing without knowledge of the 
passage in Moore's Journal to which I have called 
attention, but it is left unsupported by proofs, for 
the detailed argument which follows is devoted to 
the second of the points just mentioned. If Mr. 
Edgcumbe, however, can establish this second 
point — namely, that the Stanzas to the Po, though 
ostensibly addressed to the Countess Guiccioli, 
were really meant to apply to Mary Cha worth — 
it would undoubtedly strengthen the probability, 
suggested by the passage in Moore's Journal, that 
the poem represents a recasting of an earlier piece 
(addressed to Mary Chaworth). It is accord- 
ingly worth while, perhaps, to examine his argu- 
ment on this point. 

It may be said at the outset that the theory is, 
in itself, not a very likely one. Byron had been 
on terms (it would seem) of the last intimacy 
with both of the women concerned — with Mary 
Chaworth in 1813 and with the Countess Guic- 
cioli in 1819. In the latter year, according to 
the theory, he sits down and composes these fine 
lines to the Italian countess — Mr. Edgcumbe does 
not dispute that they are primarily addressed to 
her — but in composing them has his mind so full 
of his profounder love for Mary Chaworth that he 
slips in phrases that apply to the latter and not to 
the former — for it is to be noted that Mr. Edg- 
cumbe does not assign these phrases (which we 
shall soon examine) to the hypothetical fragment, 
but takes them as a part of the poem as written 
in 1819. It is rather curious, one may remark 
in passing, that with his theory regarding the 
stanzas, Mr. Edgcumbe did not try to prove that 
the phrases in question belonged to the hypo- 
thetical fragment. 

But let us examine the argument in detail. 
Mr. Edgcumbe's main point is that the italicized 
lines in the following (the first) stanza accord 
well with Byron's relations to Mary Chaworth in 
June, 1819, but do not accord with his relations 



